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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 410, vol. lxvi.) 

In an interview with our dear friend, Maria 
Pollard,* she mentioned it as a great favor “ at 
such a time as this to have nothing in the way, 
though I am a poor creature, very poor, and 
have nothing to depend on but Divine mercy ;” 
adding, “how dost thou feel beside me? Do not 
conceal a word even if reproof be needful.” M. 
P. telling her she felt nothing but sweet peace, 
and deemed it a privilege to be near her, trust- 
ing that she should remember the opportunity 
with thankfulness during the remainder of her 
life; she replied, “That is more to me than ru- 
bies ; then I am not deceiving myself.” 

Humility, as it regarded her own attainments 
and feelings, was strikingly conspicuous in my 
revered parent during her whole illness, and the 
manner in which this was evinced, by one of 
such deep experience in the way and work of 
righteousness, offered very important instruction 
to those who had taken fewer steps in the Chris- 
tian course. 

During the remainder of this day she fre- 
=_— expressed her surprise at being still in 
the body, saying, “I seemed just at the gate, to 
have almost entered it, and now to be here— 
what am I kept for?” After a short pause she 
added, “Give my love to all Friends ; tell them 
to cast off the works of darkness, whatever they 
are, and seek to be clothed with the whole armor 
of light, which is Christ within, the hope of glory. 
The world, the world gets in, and occupies the 
attention, and then there is a settling down in 
form, without the power.” 

At night she said, “ Lord strengthen me to 
go through the remaining conflict: I thought 
the conflict would have ended this night; en- 
able me to wait in patience; I am afraid I feel 


* For Memorial of Maria Pollard, see Piety Promot- 
ed, vol. 4, p. 227. The remarkable visitations extend- 
ed to M. P. from the day-spring from on high in early 
life ; the impression made upon her mind at this tender 
age, that it would be required of her publicly to advo- 
cate the cause of Truth; the close provings, baptisms, 
and chastenings, with the temptations of the reasoner 
also, pasniened by a tender and loving Father; the deep 
trials and exercises of spirit, before entering upon this 
labor of love, which she yielded to in the twenty-third 
year of her age 5 with her reflections upon the very 
responsible obligations resting upon heads of families 
towards those under their care; all tend to claim for 
her Memoir an attentive perusal. 


impatient; may I be forgiven if I do any thing 
wrong.” 

First-day morning, 21st. After a distressing 
night, and while tried with the feeling of restless- 
ness, lifting up her hands and eyes ae fervently 
exclaimed, “Grant a moment’s calm of body, if 
it be thy blessed will.” Which petition being 
almost immediately answered, she solemnly, and 
with a clear voice proceeded, “ Praise, praise for 
this calm. Now Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend - spirit. Bless my aio: bless thy 
own work. Receive my feeble, but I trust, not 
unacceptable acknowledgments for thy great 
goodness, while I have nothing to depend on, 
nothing to look to, but mercy, mercy, unchange- 
able mercy.” Awhile after, hearing her in a low 
voice mention the word “ Rock,” it was observed 
that she felt sustained by the Rock of ages, to 
which she sweetly replied “That’s it, Oh! this 
rock,” with some further allusion to the support 
she experienced, in words which were not dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The whole of this day might be termed a 
Sabbath indeed, for whilst every affectionate 
feeling was in painful exercise, under the cer- 
tainty that the hour of separation was fast ap- 
os the power and presence of the Most 

igh were signally vouchsafed ; so that nature 
seemed hushed into stillness, and reverent sub- 
mission to the will of Him who was thus con- 
descending to make his strength perfect in weak- 
ness. 

In the evening my precious mother suddenly 
uttered this language: “ The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” Part of 
the fifteenth chapter of the first of Corinthians 
being read to her, she made remarks upon dif- 
ferent expressions, which evinced her clear and 
fresh conviction of those important truths, and 
on hearing the fifty-seventh verse, she audibly 
pronounced “Amen !” Soon after which she said, 
“Conflict is over; the combat is ended and vic- 
tory proclaimed. ‘Thanks be unto God who 

iveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
hrist.’ Now is the accepted time, now I trust 
is the day of salvation: glory, glory, glory!” 

Early in the morning, the fourteenth of John 
was read to her, to which she attended with her 
wonted quickness of perception. At the seven- 
teenth verse she remarked, “There is the new 
covenant dispensation, ‘He dwelleth with you 
and shall be in you. I will pour out my spirit 
upon all ftesh.’ He tasted death for every man. 
Oh! never limit Divine mercy.” After a time 
of solemn stillness she said with peculiar em- 
phasis, “Grace has triumphed over nature’s 
feelings. The Lord has fulfilled his promise. 
He has given the victory through Jesus Christ, 
to whom be glory and power, dominion, salva- 
= and strength now and forever; holy! holy! 

0 \ es 

unbden 22nd.—While her family stood 
around her bed, and it appeared as if she was 
on the point of entering upon her eternal and 
much desired rest, my beloved mother repeat- 
edly asked, “Do you give me up; who holds 


me?” She then said, “Oh! do not hold me. I 
roclaim I am ready. Lord God Almighty, 
hou hast done thy part, praise and thanksgiving 

to thy name for this day. I am ready, and wil- 

ling to go; now Lord let thy servant in 
peace according to thy word. Oh! save the 
world; turn the hearts of the irreligious, give 
them hearts of flesh.” Her continuance in the 
body much surprised, and even tried her, and 
she frequently queried, “Why am I detained, 

Lord why is it?” 

A few hours after this she was strengthened 
to speak in an extraordinary manner to some of 
her children, and her little grand-daughter, 
adapting her language to the capacity of the 
child, so as strikingly to evince the clearness of 
her recollection, and unabated soundness of 
mind, when the powers of nature were all but ex- 
hausted. She mentioned feeling a good deal 
spent with this exertion, but much relieved in 
mind, and frequently remarked on the peace she 
enjoyed, sweetly saying, “I feel so peaceful?” 

From this time it seemed as if my beloved 
mother was scarcely an inhabitant of this world, 
her language being generally that of adoration 
and praise, and accompanied by the names and 
attributes of her God and Saviour. She was 
often evidently engaged in prayer, when only 
broken sentences could be gathered, and the 
names of her children were pronounced with 
affectionate epithets. 

In the forenoon of Fourth-day, she began to 
slumber a good deal, and lay in an easy and 
composed state, which her attendants did not 
interrupt by asking her any questions: think- 
ing it most consistent with the awful occasion, 
and knowing it to be accordant with her own 
feelings, not to excite natural emotion, or recall 
the happily prepared spirit in any degree to the 
world, from which it was gradually, and most 
peacefully receding. For some hours the cold- 
ness and hue of death were apparent, but her 
breathing was so easy that it seemed scarcely 
possible the change could be so near. 

The only evidence of approaching dissolution 
was a gentle sinking of the breath, which con- 
tinued like that of a sleeping infant; until with- 
out ~y perceptible intermission or the slightest 
struggle, it ceased, and the immortal and re- 
deemed spirit ascended with joy to the mansions 
of never-ending rest and peace, about half-past 
eight o’clock on Fourth-day evening, the twenty- 
fourth of Ninth Month, 1823; leaving its worn 
tenement with the appearance of perfect tran- 
quility,and a countenance which strikingly indi- 
cated holy settlement and see repose. 

The repeated prayer of this ancient and hon- 
orable servant of the Lord was thus remarkably 
answered, by her last hours being exempt from 
any degree of bodily anguish, and exhibiting 
the calm solemnity she so highly valued. Under 
this feeling, and amidst the poignant sense of 
such a bereavement, nature was mercifully 
hushed into stillness; and while all her children 
stood around her bed, a thankful assurance of 
the unspeakably glorious transition of one so 
justly beloved, overcame selfish sorrow, and 
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tended to produce that resignation to the Divine 
will, wherein the strength and true consolation 
of the believer are known to consist. My dear 
mother was aged seventy-three years, three 
months and sixteen days. 

On Fifth-day, the second of Tenth Month, the 
precious remains were taken into a meeting ap- 
pointed for the purpose at Southwark. It was 
largely attended oy Friends and others, and sig- 
nally favored with the covering of solemnity, 
both in the time of silence, and while many 
Friends were engaged in the line of Gospel min- 
istry. 

The same extension of Divine regard was 
again evident, while a numerous assembly stood 
beside the grave at Bunhill Fields, and the last 
affecting duty of depositing the coffin in “the 
house appointed for all living,” was succeeded 
by a silence peculiarly impressive, so that then, 
as at the moment of dissolution, the tide of nat- 
ural grief was restrained by Almighty power, 
while the contemplation of her life and death 
emphatically called upon survivors to follow her 
as she had followed Christ. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 


A Visit to New England. 


On the seventh of Sixth Month I left home 
for a visit in New England. At New York 
city we went aboard one of the Sound steamers 
which leave that place in the afternoon, and 
during the evening and night convey the pas- 
sengers over the waters of Long Island Sound. 
There are many objects of interest about New 
York harbor—the Battery at the south point of 
Manhattan Island, the fort on Governeur’s 
Island, the gigantic statue of Liberty, the ware- 
houses and other signs of commerce, the numer- 
ous steamers plying to and fro, the great sus- 

nsion bridge, and the public buildings on 

lackwell’s Island. Just north of this the 
steamer turns short to the right, around the 
northeast corner of Long Island, and enters the 
Sound. This point is the location of the famous 
Hell Gate, where the rocks formerly rendered 
navigation dangerous and occasioned much com- 
motion in the water at certain stages of the tide. 
Some years ago the navigation was greatly im- 
proved by the United States government, which 
planned an elaborate system of submarine tun- 
nels and excavations reaching to all parts of the 
dangerous area. In these tunnels large quanti- 
ties of gunpowder were stored, and the whole 
exploded at one time, reducing the submarine 
rocks to a mass of debris, which could easily be 
dredged and removed. We found no obstruc- 
tion to our progress, and greatly enjoyed the 
quiet steaming along the sound. The air was 
pleasantly cool. We saw the sun gradually 
sink below the horizon ; and watched with pleas- 
ure the after-glow of color, that illumined the 
western sky, especially a very delicate shade of 
violet. As the daylight disappeared, the light- 
houses on the shores became visible, furnishing 
valuable guides to the navigator. 

The pleasure of our voyage was enhanced by 
the agreeable and instructive conversation of 
congenial minds, which furnished food for after- 
reflection. Long after retiring to our state- 
rooms, and composing ourselves for sleep, the 
mind of one at least of the company dwelt on 
the great importance of being thoroughly sub- 
— to the leadings of Divine Grace, and of 
iving in communion with our Father in Heaven, 
and desires were felt for an increasing experi- 
ence of this, both in his own case and in that of 
a dear friend to whom his thoughts had been 
turned. 












































During the evening’s conversation the case 
was referred to of a valuable friend, who when 
young was for a time troubled with sceptical 
feelings. His doubts were removed, not by any 
process of argument, but by a manifestation of 
the Light of Christ, which illuminated his un- 
derstanding. It brought to mind the experi- 
ence of George Fox, who at one time was tried 
with the suggestion that all things came by na- 
ture, but as he remained quiet in spirit and did 
not join in with the suggestion, it disappeared, 
and his faith in the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe returned. 

Our steamer stopped at Stonington some time 
in the night, but we remained quietly in our 
berths until morning, and then took the cars for 
Westerly, on the Pawcatuck River, which forms 
the boundary between the States of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island from the Sound to that point. 
The most striking feature of the country was 
the abundant evidence of glacial action. This 
was especially noticeable where excavations had 
been made for the road-bed. These showed 
beds of intermingled gravel, sand and boulders 
which had been ground and rounded by the 
action of water and ice. Many of the boulders 
were of large size, several feet or even yards in 
diameter, and one which stood alone in a field, 
was as large as a small house. They seemed to 
be principally of granite, which had been car- 
ried by ice from more northern parts. Many 
of the fields were well covered with them, and 
the partitions between the lots were generally 
made of these boulders piled on one another. 

It requires some care and judgment so to 
place these rounded boulders as to make a firm 
wall. I observed that frequently smaller stones 
had been inserted into the crevices among the 
larger ones, so as to support them and give sta- 
bility to the structure. This reminded me of a 
sermon I once heard from a minister, who was 
endeavoring to encourage the humble-minded, 
inconspicuous members of the church, by re- 
minding them that in building a wall the mason 
used small stones to keep the larger ones in their 
places; and so we might believe that Christ, the 
great Master-builder, has a place and a service 
for every one of his followers. 

Geologists have given the name of “ Moraine” 
to the heaps of stones and other material carried 
down by glaciers, and which are always found 
at their termination. This great terminal Mo- 
raine of the ice sheet, which in a former period 
covered the northern part of the American con- 
tinent, has been traced far west. I met with it 
a year ago in the Highlands of New Jersey at 
Budd’s Lake, which, like many other ponds, 
has been formed by its deposits closing the path 
of the streams which issue from the surrounding 
hills. And last winter, when in New York 
State, we found the same formation overspread- 
ing the country about Chappaqua and Mount 
Kisco. 

At Westerly there are extensive quarries 
opened into a ledge of granite whith extends 
for several miles through the country. As the 
granite does not lie in layers, but in a solid 
mass, it costs considerable labor to obtain blocks 
of the size which are required for some of the 
purposes of the quarrymen. A bench of stone 
is selected and numerous holes drilled a few 
inches apart in lines on its surface, so as to mark 
out the piece that is wanted. Then by wedges, 
or other mechanical means, the block is loosened. 
Many hundred men are employed in the quar- 
ries and in the work-shops connected with them. 
The largest blocks are shaped into columns, or 
other portions of large buildings; or wasted in 


erecting costly monuments for the dead—we say 
wasted, because these can do no good to the 
departed, nor to the living. 

t was interesting to note, in riding about the 
town of Westerly, how extensively this material 
has been used in making fence posts, door steps 
and other similar objects. Large quantities of 
small blocks for street paving are made here, 
and much of the chips and refuse stone has been 
crushed to furnish material for the admirable 
roadways of the town and neighborhood. 

Granite consists of the three minerals, quartz, 
mica and feldspar, which, when the material 
was poured up in a melted state from below, 
have crystallized in minute scales or grains in 
close contact with each other. In some parts of 
the quarry, the scales of feldspar are white, and 
this makes the granite light-colored; in other 
parts the feldspar is flesh-colored, giving a cor- 
responding tint to the stone. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Saving Faith. 

There is a faith that overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith that is overcome of the 
world; the faith that saves and keeps, over- 
comes the world. The Apostle defines it as the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen, and says that faith comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God, how 
can they hear without a preacher, and how can 
they preach except they be sent? It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe, which is in harmony with the great 
commission, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature, bringing 
them into a knowledge of the Truth.” There 
is a human side and a Divine side to this sub- 
ject of faith —a mere nominal belief in what 
Christ has done for us without us, is not saving 
faith, it is only as we co-operate with his wonder- 
working power in our own hearts, that we come 
to know of Christ being formed within, the hope 
of glory. It is one thing to receive the Truth; 
and another to walk in it. The Apostle John 
rejoiced that the Truth was in Jesus, and that 
he walked in the Truth ; you hath He quickened 
who were dead in trespasses and sins. This 
change was wrought by submitting to the cross 
or mercy of God, for by grace are you saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God, not of works, lest any man 
should boast. It is our duty to accept what 
Christ has done for us in that one offering upon 
the cross, and also to submit to what He is 
pleased to do for us within us, and to walk in 
the light of his Holy Spirit. Then we will not be 
permitted to be tempted beyond the ability to 


= 

“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be delivered.” If any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him. 
But we are not of them that draw back unto 
perdition, but of them that believe to the saving 
of the soul.” “God so loved the world that He 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” to “ As many as received Him to 
them gave He power to become the sons of 
God.” So we see that we receive power to 
close in with the overtures of Divine mercy. 

If any one comes under the administration 
of condemnation, and turns to the Lord, with 
full purpose of heart, they will experience an 
adoption into the household of living faith. 

But may none stop in a false rest as those 
spoken of who had ears but heard not—that is, 
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in a sense to be benefitted by what they heard. 
Our Saviour said, “ He that heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man that built his house upon a 
rock, and when the winds and rain blew and 
beat upon that house it fell not, because it was 
founded upon a rock.” GrorceE Brices. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Misquotations and Misapplications, 


[The following interesting article has been 
sent to us for insertion by a valued Friend. It 
is probable that some of the quotations referred 
to are often used by persons who do not regard 
them as Scripture texts.—Ep.] 


Most of the following examples of misquota- 
tion and misapplication have already appeared 
unutterable agony in print, but others are new. Some of these 

I know that much is being done for the moral | P8SS@ges are so habitually misquoted h om 
and spiritual welfare of soldiers in our own | 4uCé the belief that we copy from each other, 
times, but the above facts remain to be abso- and do not sufficiently read for —— 
lutely true. Iam sure that none of you wish As iron peg Thay sh aa . rie 

our boys to be soldiers, but you think that a | ’mauce of a man his friend,” should be, “ Iron 
little playing at soldiers will do no harm, so | Sharpeueth sis friend.” (P1 ee “rs 
you let your children be enrolled in cadet corps | &™@2¢e of his friend,” (Prov. ead.” U 
and boys’ brigades. You let them learn to ee ~ 4 ho runs wre Fe callie © text 
love the attractive side of soldiering—the uni- | '* oe : deth it,” (CH b as ) ae No ae 
forms, the music, the banners, the toy weapons, | "U2 ta » his b th am Be God 
the exercises, the marches, the sham fights, | ©” redeem al brother, ‘Ser give te See 8 Fam 
whilst you hide from them the hidden evils— — = — mP 1 net reat ae eet 
the wickedness, the butchery, the agony of real | P¢ *@ken ‘nth — a =: Aiken ae y 
war. (Yet even in play you would not like to | that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves 
see your children learning to hang men or to | !® the multitude of their riches; none of them 
poison them. Is there much difference in their | C#",by any means redeem his brother, nor give 
learning to shoot or stab them?) Are you| ‘2 God a ransom for him (for the redemption 
net deceiving and misleading your children ? of their soul is precious, and it —— forever) 
And are you wise in allowing and encouraging that he should still live — x % oo 
them to taste the pleasures of military life, a b Fa = os . th page: ht.” 
whilst you strongly object to their enlisting in oe hd oon = ‘Behol d “he that k men 
ney: lag thn Cone ; = te or Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” (Psalms 

. a : i: 4. 
these young men have, during their service, | °**"' ; ‘ ; = 
obtained a ‘soldierly instinct, and the majority th = = — oe a in death,” is from 
join one or other branch of Her Majesty’s| ‘© The - “fal ae ‘fal to his beast.” 
army.” This is just what may be expected and oe ee ere ee h we 
what parents must be prepared for if they let The nearest ae - i, sta me 
their sons start on this military road. Even if 10.) regardeth the life of his beast,” (Prov. xii: 
our lads do not join the army, they will have | **:/ . 
sd to believe in violence and to rely on Gq Wye = anaes ~ sone gem ee 
brute force, instead of on justice and righteous- | - 8 aw he ninth y f the thirts 
ness, and it will be hopeless to look to them, | 8 20% asm a ——- oF ae 
the men of the next generation, to bring about second chapter o hi ee 8, h * ; f 
the most needed of all reformations, the substi- oe ere Sa so the lot o 
tution of arbitration for war as a means of set- | °", = . ‘ 
tling international disputes. I must not now ee ee eee 
dwell on the advantages of arbitration, nor on | ®2@ ® Prese P N y rae 
the folly of the military madness of our da not found in the Bible. Neither Is t S capee> 
ese aan enormous amount of wealth with.| 80,“ Who was never foiled in battle. That 
drawn from the people for these purposes, nor | Precious text, “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
on the anti-Christian nature of all war. ‘There | 24 are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
are many excellent pamphlets which deal with (Matthew ii: 28), ie almost always misquoted 
these sides of the cuhioek. I am appealing to . . ee —s ve all ye that are weary 
. a and heavy laden,” etc. . ; 
y be an aol: aon a a wel 0 “ Little children, love one another,” is not in 
a Shem you, for their ssheth to set your the Bible, — — from a tradition respect- 
: - ’. ing John, called the divine. 
— against this attempt to train them for |'"8. Not to be wise above what is written,” used 
80 on pee a to repress curiosity about hidden things, is not 
physical training and a - a exercise. | '" - age agg I die; a Redeemer, or I perish 
Gymnastics, Swedish drill and outdoor games rs a er? ’ 
om all healthy and harmless, and boys could be en from Augustine, one of the early 
enrolled into fire brigades and rocket brigades Ge A destin tht abi in den ies tee 
and have their uniform and their music and |: ii of Gleces's —enigpacinaencaigr wesc ay 
their banners and all things bright and pleas- it : Seri ian Sn: 8 hk ata Sie — tan 
ant, and this without weapons and without any |‘. the day of the east wind.” (Isaiah xxvii: 8). 
a a cae ae napatsoeean There is no such passage in the Bible as “ Morn- 
eee =e ys y ing light and evening song.” ‘That bourne 
“ But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true, 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew.” — Whittier. 
E. Rosryson. 


the interests of greed, oppression and injustice. 
From “The Soldier's Pocket Book” we learn 
that he is deliberately taught pride, ambition, 
hatred, deceit, dishonesty and brutality towards 
other peoples, in order to be prepared for the 
great crime of war, “ which necessarily suspends 
all the rules of moral obligation.” The chances 
are that at last he dies on the battle-field or in 
the military hospital, an unknown unit, far 
from home and loved ones, and it may be, in 





[The following tract is being circulated in 
England to open the eyes of the working classes 
to the dangers connected with the efforts to sub- 
ject their boys to military training :] 


A Worp To THE WorRKING CLASSES ON THE 
MinitAry TRAINING oF THEIR Boys. 


My Friends.—I wish to call your attention to 
the fact that a determined effort is now being 
made in England to impose military training 
upon all boys between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. This training is already given in 
cennection with many of the public schools, 
private schools, workhouse schools and Sunday 
schools, and a movement is on foot for forming 
the lads of the board schools into cadet batal- 
lions. The telegraph messengers in our large 
towns are also drilled in military exercises, and 
compelled to sign a paper stating that they 
have no claim to permanent employment unless 
they are willing to enlist in the army when they 
cease to be messengers. This movement is sup 
ported by many well-meaning people in the sup- 
posed interests of the lads themselves, on the 
plea that it is attractive to them, that it gives 
them physical training, that it is good discipline 
for them, and that it accustoms them to habits 
of order and obedience. 

It is also supported by the military authori- 
ties in the interests of the army and the navy. 
They rightly judge that if the boys are inspired 
with military tastes there will no longer be the 
difficulty which now exists of getting respect- 
able lads to enlist, and that by-and-bye the ob- 
jection to the conscription, which is so strong 
at present, can be more easily overcome, the 
people having been familiarized with the idea 
of general military training. For this has been 
the case on the continent of Europe, where 
military training is given in the boys’ schools, 
and now the law of universal military service 
is everywhere enforced. 

But you who are parents, have you nothing 
to say to all this? Have you given the subject 

our serious consideration? Do you wish your 

oys to be soldiers? Is the life of a common 
soldier a wholesome or a profitable one? In the 
first place, he receives miserable pay and a very 
small share of the so-called glory and honor of 
warfare. But these are the least of the draw- 
backs to the life of a soldier. He hires himself 
out for long years of servitude, from which he 
cannot free himself, however much he may dis- 
like his position, except by a heavy payment 
quite beyond a soldier's means. He gives his 
liberty, his reason, his conscience into the 
hands of another. He is deprived of all man- 
hood’s responsibilities. He is fed, clothed, 
housed, exercised like one of the lower animals. 
For him, no home but the tainted air of the 
barracks, with all its degrading temptations, 
and, in most cases, no wife nor child. is life’s 
work is to learn the art of taking the life of his 
fellow-men, his chief duty is to forget his duty 
to God and to man and to become a tool in the 
hands of others,* and a tool too often used in 





*Augustine was born 354, died 430, in the city of 
Tagasta in Numidia, of creditable parents. His father 
continued a pagan until near his death ; his mother, 
Monica, was renowned for Christian piety. At the 
time of his full conversion to the Gospel he was up- 
wards of thirty years of age. It is said his mother 
prayed for his change for some fifteen years before 
the change took place! 





*“A soldier’s obedience is his law and his prophets ; 
his religion, law and morals are in the orderly book.” 
—<Sir C. Napier. “ A military man must not draw dis- 


tinctions, he must be a machine.” — Duke of Wellington. 


CHARACTER is what man is in his inmost 
thought. 
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from whence no traveller returns,” is from | forced where Friends have conscientiously ob- 


Shakespeare. 

Some preachers are in the habit of supplying 
words in Scripture texts, with the intention of 
making them more clear. This, besides being 
an implied depreciation of the understanding 
of their hearers, is calculated to nullify the 
effect which the bold, unqualified, unamplified 
style of the sacred writings hasin awakening and 
stimulating the intellect. 

David exclaims in Psalms Ixxxiv: “ A day 
in thy courts is better than a thousand.” “ Else- 
where,” is often added, and spoils the contrast 
which is between blessedness and duration. 

In quoting from Matthew xxv: 21: “Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” the addition is 
generally ade: “and into thy Master’s rest.” 

Prov. x: 22.—*The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh (truly) rich.” 

1 Cor. xi: 9.—* Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man (to conceive) the (good) things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” 

Eccle. ix : 10.—* Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with (all) thy might.” 

Matt. xxv: 10.—* And they that were ready, 
went in with him to the marriage (chamber.)” 

Isaiah i: 25.—“Thy dross and thy tin” (and 
thy rebrobate silver.) 

Ps. xvvi: 4.—“Shall make glad the (whole) 
city of God.” 

“ As the tree falls, so it lies; and as death 
leaves, so judgment finds,” is not the text, which 
is thus: “If atree fall toward the south, or 
toward the north, in the place where a tree 
falleth, there it shall be.” (Eccle. xi: 3.) 

“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service.” (Rom. xii: 1.) This 
passage is applied by Friends almost exclusively 
to the attendance of meetings, thereby missing 
the larger application meant by the apostle, 
which is, that the whole man should be conse- 
crated to the service of God by keeping the 
body pure and holy. 

The foregoing is from Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The following is added for information and in- 
quiry. They are not contained in the Scriptures, 
viz: “The Lamb and his followers shall have 
the victory.” “ Man proposes, but God disposes” 
—Thos. A Kempis. “Death loves a shining 
mark ”—Edward Young. “He can turn the 
hearts of men as a man turneth the water-courses 
in his field.”—Augustine. 


jected to it. 








the sixty-five members of the class refused. 





“THE LEAST OF THESE.” 


She had little of earthly beauty, 
She had less of earthly lore ; 

She climbed by a path so narrow, 
Such wearisome burdens bore! 
And she came with heart a-tremble 
To the warder at heaven’s door, 


And said, ‘There were hearts of heroes ;” 
She said, “ There were hands of might. 
I had only my little children, 
That called to me day and night; 
I could only soothe their sorrows, 
Their childish hearts make light.” 


And she bowed her head in silence, 
And she hid her face in shame ; 

When, out from a blaze of glory, 
A form majestic came ; 

And sweeter than all heaven’s music, 
Lo,some one called her name! 


“ Dear heart! that hath self forgotten, 
That never its own has sought, 
Who keepeth the weak from falling, 
To the King hath jewels brought. 
Lo, what thou hast done for the children 
For the Lord himself was wrought!” 
— Woman's Journal. 





From “THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER.” 
“HIMSELF HATH DONE IT.” 
(Isaiah xxxvili: 15.) 


“ Himself hath done it all.” Oh! how those words 
Should hush to silence every murmuring thought 
Himself hath done it—He who loves me best, 
He who my soul with his own blood hath bought. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Can it then be aught 
Than full of wisdom, full of tenderest love? 
Not one unheeded sorrow will He send, 
To teach this wandering heart no more to rove. 


“ Himself hath done it.” Yes, although severe 
May seem the stroke, and bitter be the cup, 

’Tis his own hand that holds it, and I know 
He'll give me grace to drink it meekly up. 


“Himself hath done it.” Oh! no arm but his 
Could e’er sustain beneath earth’s dreary lot; 

But while I know He’s doing all things well, 
My heart his loving-kindness questions not. 


“Himself hath done it.” 
through 
Sees how I cleave to earth’s ensnaring ties; 
And so He breaks each reed on which my soul 
Too much for happiness and joy relies. 


“Himself hath done it.” He would have me see 
What broken cisterns human friends must prove; 
That I may turn and quench my burning thirst 
At his own fount of ever-living love. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

A YOUNG MAN connected with the Society of 
Friends, after spending several years at Iowa 
State University, recently presented himself as 
a candidate for admission to the bar, as one of 
the law class of that institution. 
After the commencement exercises were fin- 
ished and the diplomas distributed, the class 
were required to raise their hands while the 
oath was administered ; this he could not con- 
scientiously dq; but wishing to be regularly ad- 
mitted; he prepared an affirmation promising 
allegiance and declaring himself to fre bound 
as a perjurer, in case of failure to keep to the 
terms of the affirmation. When the judge went 
to administer it, he read over the first part, but 
probably thinking a person so conscientious 
need not be so strictly bound, and perhaps be- 
cause it was a form, the latter part was left out. 
I may further state that all State schools in 
Iowa require military drill in connection with 
their course; but in no case has this been en- 


“Himself hath done it.” Then I fain would say, 
“Thy will in all things evermore be done; 

E’en though that will remove whom best I love, 
While Jesus lives I cannot be alone.” 


“ Himself hath done it”—precious, precious words ; 
“ Himself,” my Father, Saviour, Brother, Friend ; 
Whose faithfulness no variation knows; 
Who, having loved me, loves me to the end. 


And when, in his eternal presence blest, 
I at his feet my crown immortal cast, 
I'll gladly own, with all his ransomed saints, 
“ Himself hath done it””—all, from first to last. 


—C. F. 














May not these facts incite our young Friends 
who may necessarily be pursuing their studies 
in technical branches without the pale of our 
Society, to faithfully maintain our testimonies, 
in the trust that a way may be made for them. 

It may be of interest to many to know that 
the only female member of the class also de- 
clined to take the oath, but none of the rest of 


He who’s searched me 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 284. 


KINDNESS. 








There is something peculiarly attractive in 
those deeds of benevolence which are accom- 
panied by a degree of self-sacrifice in the one 
who does them. The following narrative, at- 
tributed to Horatio Alger, Jr., is an interesting 
one of its class. It is written as if it were the 
narrative of a real occurrence, and as such it 
is here reproduced : 


John Griffith, a rich English manufacturer, 
sat in a room in his elegant mansion one day in 
autumn. To judge by his face, his reflections 
were of an agreeable nature. 

“The prospect is,” he said to himself, “that 
my income for the present year will reach fifteen 
thousand pounds. That is a tidy sum for one 
who started asa poor boy. And I am not so old, 
either. Just turned of sixty! There is more 
than one nobleman in the kingdom that would 
be glad of John Griffith’s income. My Katy 
will have a rich dowry.” 

He was interrupted here by the entrance of a 
servant. 

“ Mr. Griffith,” he said, “‘there are three men 
below who would like to see you.” 

“Three men?” 

“ Yes, sir; they are not gentlemen,” said the 
servant, who understood the question. “They 
are men from the mill, I’m thinking.” 

“Very well; show them up.” 

It was a holiday, and the works were not in 
operation, so that the operatives were off work. 
Then was heard the tramp of heavy boots on 
the staircase, and presently entered three men, 
whose dress and appearance indicated clearly 
that they belonged to the class who are doomed 
to earn their daily bread by hard and unremit- 
ting labor. 

“What is your business with me, my men?” 
asked Mr. Griffith, rising and surveying them 
with interest. “Are you employed in the mill?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the foremost (Hugh Roberts) ; 
“yes, Mr. Griffith, we are employed in the mill, 
and it’s about that we’ve come to see you.” 
“Very well,” said John Griffith, resuming his 
seat, “speak on, whatever you have to say to me.” 
“Tt’s this, Mr. Griffith, sir; and I hope you 
won’t be offended at what I say. We came here 
to humbly beg that you would be pleased to 
raise our wages.” 

“To raise your wages!” exclaimed Mr. Grif- 
fith, in a displeased tone. 

“ Yes, sir, I hope you won’t be offended.” 
“Don’t I give as high wages as are paid in 
other mills?” 

“Mayhap you do, sir; but it’s very hard to 
get along on three shillings a day.” 

“ But if I should pay higher wages than others 
they could undersell me in the market.” 

“T don’t know, sir; but I think we should 
work more cheerful and do more in a day if we 
felt that we had a little more to live on, so that 
the wife and children needn’t have to pinch and 
go hungry.” 

These words were uttered in a manly and 
straightforward tone, and there was not a little 
pathos in them, but it seemed lost upon Mr. 
Griffith. 

“It’s only sixpence more a day we ask, sir,” 
said Hugh Roberts, pleadingly. 

Mr. Griffith made a mental calculation. He 
had three hundred men in his employ. He 
found that sixpence a day additional would 
make a sum total during the year of over two 
thousand pounds. This reflection hardened his 
heart against the applicants. 
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“ No,” he said, “ your request is unreasonable; 
I cannot accede to it.” 

“ But, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, “think what 
it is to support a family on three shillings a 
day.” 

“Tt is hard, no doubt,” said Mr. Griffith; “ but 
I cannot afford to make the advance you desire.” 

“Then you refuse, sir?” 

“Ido. Ifyou can do any better, of course I 
won't prevent your bettering yourselves.” 

“We can’t do better, sir,” said Hugh, bitterly, 
crushing his hat between his toil-hardened fin- 
gers. “ We have no other way to live, except 
to work for you and take what you are pleased 
to pay.” ‘ 

“Think it over, my men,” said Mr. Griffith, 
more good-humoredly, for he had carried his 
point, “and you will see that I can’t pay more 
than other manufacturers. I’ve no doubt that 
your wives and children will earn something to 
help you along.” 

The three men departed with sad faces, look- 
ing as if life were a weary struggle with little to 
cheer it. 

Scarcely had they left the room when Katy 
Griffith entered. 

Born when her father was comparatively late 
in life, she was his darling and the light of his 
existence. It was for her that he wished to be- 
come very rich, that he might make her a match 
for the highest, as he was wont to express it. 

“They will overlook old John Griffith’s pedi- 
gree,” he said to himself, “if his daughter has 
a good hundred thousand pounds to her dowry.” 

Katy entered, a bright-eyed, attractive girl 
of fifteen, of whom her father might well be 
proud. 

“ How are you, my darling ?” said her father, 
smiling fondly upon her. 

“T am always well,” she said, lightly ; “ but, 
papa, who were those poor men that r met on 
the stairs. Had you been scolding them?” 

“ What makes you ask, Katy?” 

“ Because they looked so sad and discouraged.” 

“Did they?” asked Mr. Griffith, with mo- 
mentary compunction. 

“ Yes, papa ; and I heard one of them sigh, as 
if he were tired of living. 

“They were men from the mill, Katy.” 

“And what did they come for? Do you tell 
them about the work?” 

“No, the overseer does thag.” 

“What did they come for?” 

“You are very curious, my darling.” 

“That isn’t telling me, papa,” said the young 
lady, persistently. 

“Then, if you must know, it was to ask for 
higher wages.” 

“ Of course you gave it.” 

“ Of course I didn’t. Why should I?” 

“ Because they need it. How much do they 

t now?” 

“ Three shillings a day.” 

“Only three shillings a day?” exclaimed 
Katy, “and have to support their families out 
of that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“O papa, how can you pay them such mean 
wages ?” ‘ 

“IT pay as high wages as other manufactur- 
ers,” said her father. 

“ But they can’t live on three shillings a day, 
poor men. How much more did they ask for?” 

“Sixpence a day.” 

“Only sixpence a day, and you refused?” 

“ But consider, my dear, on all my workmen 
it would amount to more than two thousand 
pounds a year.” 


“And how much do you make in a year, 
papa ?” 

“This year,” said Mr. Griffith, proudly, “I 
think I shall make nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds,” 

“You don’t surely spend all that, papa?” 

“Not more than four thousand pounds.” 

“ And the rest ?” 

“T lay up for my Katy.” 

“Then,” said Katy,” as it is to be mine, pay 
the men a shilling more a day. There'll be 
enough left for me. I shouldn’t enjoy money 
that was taken from so many poor people. 
Think, papa, how much good the extra shilling 
would do to your poor men, and how little 
difference it would make to me. I shall be as 
rich as I want to be. Come, papa, you were 
once poor yourself. “ You should pity the poor.” 

At these words Mr. Griffith recalled the dif- 
ficult struggle he had early in life, and the sel- 
fishness of his present treatment of his poor 
operatives struck him forcibly. His own heart 
joined with his daughter. 

“Are you in earnest, Katy, in what you 
say ?” he asked. 

“Surely, papa.” 

“Tf I do what you ask it will make a con- 
siderable difference in your fortune.” 

“ But I shall feel so happy when I think that 
the men are more comfortable. Won’t you do 
it, papa?” 

“ Yes, Katy,” said her father; I will do as 
you say. Other manufacturers will think I 
have gone insane, but if I please my Katy I 
will not care.” 

“T love you better than ever now, papa,” and 
the warm-hearted girl threw her arms round 
her father’s neck. 

A servant was sent to Hugh Roberts’ cottage 
to bid him come to the great house. He was 
sitting in moody silence in his poor cabin, 
which was pervaded by a general air of want 
and discomfort. He did not understand the 
summons, but thought he might be going to 
receive his discharge in return for his bold re- 
quest. — he was ushered into the presence 
of his employer. 

“I have been thinking of your request, - 
man,” said Griffith in a kind tone, “and thoug 
I doubt whether any other manufacturer would 
grant it, I have made up my mind to do it.” 

“ Bless you, sir,” said Hugh Roberts, his face 
lighting up, “ Heaven will reward you. Then 
we shall have three shillings and sixpence here- 
after?” 

“You shall have four shillings.” 

“ Four shillings? Are you really in earnest, 
sir?” 

“Truly so. The overseer shall receive my 
instructions to-morrow.” 

The workman burst into tears, but they were 
tears of joy. 

“The men will bless you,” he said, smiling, and 
the words had a pleasant sound for Griffith. A 
hearty blessing is not to be despised. 

It was found on experiment that the profits 
of the business were but little affected by the 
increased wages, for the men now worked with 
a hearty good-will, which enabled them to ac- 
meh more work in a day, so that Katy’s 
sacrifice will be less than was — And 
every day she rejoices over the thought of the 
additional comfort secured by the extra shilling 
paid at her request. 

The anecdote of the Four Gentlemen, which 
follows, is taken from the Dumb Animals, which 
does not name the person who found help in 
time of need : 


A few months after my marriage I was sent 
through Lincoln County, New Mexico, to survey 
some mineral lands for a railroad company. 
My wife wanted to go with me. It was a camp- 
out expedition, and a case of roughing it, and 
no mistake. I finally consented, and we set out 
with an ambulance, cooking outfit, etc., across 
the plains, one hundred and fifty miles away 
from any railroad, and into the heart of the 
wilderness. 

One day a terrific rain set in, and continued 
all the next day. In the storm I lost my bear- 
ings and wandered until eight o’clock at night, 
when I saw a light. I drove toward it, and 
came to a small miner’s cabin. I got down, 
knocked at the door, and was admitted. I stated 
my case and asked for shelter. ‘ 

“Come right in, stranger, and welcome,” was 
my answer. 

I glanced around the room and saw four 
roughly dressed miners. The room had no 
floor, and only an open fire-place, over which 
their frugal meals were cooked. A few neces- 
sary articles completed the entire furniture of 
the cabin. “ My wife is with me,” I said, “and 
is out in the wagon now.” 

“ Here, boys, bundle out o’ this, and help the 
stranger in with his things. Be lively, now,” 
said the spokesman, pulling off his hat and 
squaring things about. 

They helped us in with our goods, got a roar- 
ing fire to going, and then forming in line near 
the leader, said: “ Ye’r kindly welcome, mum. We 
ain’t got much to offer, but yer can take the ranch.” 
And in spite of all we could say they took their 
rubber coverings and blankets, and filed out of 
the cabin, and stayed out all night. Nor would 
they take any compensation in the morning. 





Temperance. 

I know a prominent D.D. who delights in 
saying that prohibition doesn’t prohibit, and 
chuckles over any report or fact that seems to 
justify his position on the liquor question. He 
came to Portland not long ago, and from the 
station went directly to a low, dirty part of the 
town, to which he was guided by a man like 
himself whom he met on the train. His object 
was to find out, if he could, some den where 
liquors were unlawfully sold, so as to fortifi 
himself in his faith that prohibition is a fail 
ure. 

From Centre Street and Gorham’s corner he 
went to the editorial office of an old friend, and 
= exclaimed: “ Now I know, because I 

ave seen, that the Maine law is a failure and 
a farce.” ; 

“What is that you have seen, and where is 
it, that seems to please you so much?” 

“*Tt’s down on Central Street and Gorham’s 
corner, where they sell liquor in violation of 
your boasted Maine law, and I’m delighted to 
find that I’m right in declaring that prohibition 
is a farce and can never suppress the liquor 
traffic.” 

“Did you buy any liquor there?” 

“No, but they sell it all the same, for I saw, 
all about, unmistakable signs of the grog-shop.” 

“Did you try to buy any liquor as a proof 
positive that the law is violated there?” 

“ Yes, but they wouldn’t sell any to me, nor 
to the young man, my guide; they were afraid, 
no doubt, that we would denounce them to the 
police, though we assured them that we would 
not do so.” 

“ Did they acknowledge to you that they sold 
liquors ?” 

“No, they denied that they did so; but we 
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could see from the look of their shops and their 
surroundings that they lied to us.” 

“Did you see any liquor casks or jugs or 
bottles that indicated without mistake the pres- 
ence of liquors?” 

“No, of course they were not so simple as to 
betray themselves to the police in that way; 
but for all that it was plain to us that the liquor 
law was a farce.” 

“Did you go to more than one shop?” 

“Yes, we went to seven of them; they all de- 


nied that they sold liquors, but it was evident 
to me that they lied ; everything about the shops 


suggested the presence of liquor. I was very 
desirous of buying some whiskey, as proof posi- 
tive against prohibition, and in the last shop I 


- said to the keeper: ‘I’m in good faith, I won’t 


betray you; I really want a glass of whiskey.’ 


In reply the man said he didn’t keep a drop of 


it, and added : ‘Come here to the door. Do you 
see the corner shop across the street? That’s 
Jim Cady’s. Go there and tell him that Jack 
Sullivan sent you there for a glass of whiskey.’ ” 

“ Well, did you get it?” 

“TI was going to tell you. We went in and 
asked Cady for a glass of whiskey. He said he 
didn’t keep it. I then said that Jack Sullivan 
told me that I could get it here. He replied, 
‘Why did’nt Jack Sullivan let you have it him- 
self?’ ” 

“Did you try anywhere else to see if you could 
procure proof positive that the law is a failure?” 

“No, we did not try any other shop— nor 
indeed did I need any better proof positive 
than what I saw and heard that prohibition 
is a failure.” 

“Now doctor,” said the journalist, “this is 
what you have accomplished : Instead of trying 
to find out and see the multitude of good and 
of beautiful things in and about Portland—our 
churches, our many noble public school build- 
ings, our white marble post-office and United 
States court house, and our white granite custom 
house, both of them very noble structures, well 
worth seeing; our fine streets, adorned with 
charming houses and large, well kept grounds 
and lawns; our noble public library, our pretty 
Lincoln Park, and the magnificent views from 
our eastern and western promenades, the equals 
of which are not to be found in this country ; 
you think only of low and dirty places about 
town, and eagerly search for conscienceless men 
who are violators of the law of God and the 
laws of the land; traitors they are to God and 
man. 

“You are eager to find out, if you can, that 
the efforts of the people of Maine to protect 
themselves from the infinite mischiefs of the 
liquor traffic have ‘utterly failed, and if a failure 
here, of course a failure everywhere, so that in 


your view, and with your wish, the horrors of 


the drink traffic must go on to the end of time. 
And all this, it seems to me by your manner, 
is to you a very great delight. You have done 
your best, it seems, at seven shops, to obtain a 
glass of whiskey and have failed; yet you now 
say, beyond possibility of mistake or doubt that 
prohibition is a failure. It would have been 
easy for you to have made a far more thorough 
and extensive search for the facts in the case, 
though not such facts as you like. I would 
gladly have taken my phaeton and driven you 
about town and shown you the spots where 
hundreds of grog-shops used to be, but where 
they are no longer; where we had seven great 
distilleries and two large breweries — all gone 
now ; and perhaps all this might have suggested 
to you the painful conviction that after ail 


from Neal Dow (now eighty-nine years old) to the 




























































there’s something good in prohibition, and that 
the universal triumph of alcohol and all that 
comes from it are not to go on forever.” —Letter 


“ Any one walking on the roads that are only 
separated from the cornfields by low hedges in 
our outlying country districts, in the dusk of 
the evening, after the corn has been carried, 
can see some very pretty hunting; for then the 
rats come to the field and live for a time in the 
hedgerows. If you go very quietly and look 
over one of the fieldgates, you will see dusky, 
bunched up forms, some eight or ten yards from 
the hedge ; rats these are, feeding on the scat- 
tered grain. Presently they go loping up and 
down, with their peculiar gait, making for the 
cover of the hedge. There was nothing appar- 
ently in the field to have alarmed them, so we 
look upwards, and see at once what it was that 
caused them to seek the cover of that hedge 
bottom. Two brown owls are beating over the 
field in quest of rats and mice, no matter which 
—the first that can be got at lives but a very few 
moments after it is gripped and bitten through 
the back of theneck. Their hunt, this beat, has 
been useless ; they flit over the adjacent fir-trees, 
and for a time become invisible to us. One by 
one, by threes and twos, out come the rats again. 
‘The owls are not overhead, so some venture out 
a longer distance from the hedge. Presently we 
hear a rare scamper and some squeaking, for 
the owls have changed their tactics. They have 
come down the side of the hedge this time, and 
flapped again into the fir-woods, each with a rat 
in his grip.” 


New York Witness. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

The author of Forest Tithes, a book contain- 
ing some studies of nature, made in the moor- 
land districts of England, calls attention to the 
value of some carnivorous animals, such as owls, 
weasels, &c., in preserving a proper balance, by 
keeping within bounds the increase of others, 
which might prove injurious to the farmer. It 
says: 

“The polecat is now almost a thing of the 
past, and when he is seen or captured, the cir- 
cumstance is made a note of. Like the rest of 
his species, this very powerful, and in his own 
domain, most useful little creature, carries his 
prey like a retriever. From the polecat to the 
weasel, the strength of the family is something 
remarkable. It is a wonderful sight to see one 
of them come bounding along, holding a prey 
as large and as heavy as itself, off the ground 
by the middle of the back. A few days ago, a 
friend of mine—a keen observer of wild life— 
saw what he took to be a lump of dry hedgerow 
plums blown up by the wind over a green rise, 
towards him. As it came nearer, it proved to 
be some creature bounding along, bearing a 
half-grown rat, and, when within a yard or so It 
of the spot where he stood, the rat was dropped The Feanegloenia ane The annual Report 
on the turf, and a weasel looked at him as only | o¢ the Board of Managers of this noble institution 
a weasel can look. The animal was only aware } jg an interesting document. The hospital was com- 
of the proximity of a human when he got wind | menced in 1751. Atthat time the Society of Friends 
of my friend ; in fact, the rat he carried before 


occupied a prominent position in the city of Phila- 
him prevented the weasel from seeing what was | delphia; and the project of providing a place of 
directly in front of him. The man lifted the | tefuge and of healing for sick strangers, and for 
rat, noted the way in which it had been killed, those overtaken by accidental injuries, naturally 
and then placed it where the weasel had dropped 


appealed to their sympathy. We believe that from 
: ; : i inni th time, th real 
it, so that the latter might fetch it after he had sae Degpaning so ie povmees ne, Stee hevesinegs 
gone. 


been on its Board of Managers a number of our 
“ Rats do not, of course, frequent waste lands, 


members, who were willing to devote time and labor 
to the good of their fellow citizens by watching over 
since there would be nothing for them to feed | and promoting the interests of the hospital. 
on there; but most of the cottagers who live on| In illustration of the efficiency of the institution 
the commons keep pigs and fowls. From one 
of these homesteads the rat was being carried 


the Report refers to the sudden burning of the 

Central Theatre, on Walnut Street west of Eighth 
to a wood-stack, where it could be consumed in 
peace. Determined foes to rats and mice are 


Street, on the evening of Fourth Month 27th, 1892. 
the weasels, also to frogs and some other small 


“ Within twenty minutes after the fire burst forth, 
deer, and for doing man this good service he 


its burnt victims were almost instinctively on the 
way to the hospital in a mad rush for relief, their 
kills them or exports them where they are not 
wanted. 


plaintive cries of distress giving notice of their 
“Tt is true that stoats and weasels kill rab- 


coming ; the disabled were brought in carriages— 
the gates were promptly thrown open ; the resident 
bits, but for one rabbit they will kill forty rats 
and mice. I only wish the whole of the family 


physicians ready at their posts ; the head nurse had 
were more numerous! Five years ago we had 


summoned thirty-two nurses to duty, and all had 
promptly responded.” 

Within forty minutes after the first patient was 

received, all were properly dressed; forty-seven 

a great plague of mice in the woodland districts. | Were in their beds within an hour, and all the rest 
The pests invaded the gardens of those who had 
large houses near the woods, cut down the 
flowers in the borders and dragged them into 

their holes, and nibbled the wall-fruit. In fact, 


able to walk, dismissed and on their way to their 
the folks had to cast about to find measures for 


homes, duly relieved. Meanwhile, the ambulance, 
with a supply of dressing material under the charge 
their destruction. When things were at their 
worst, weasels made their appearance — whole 


of a physician, went to the ground, and twenty-two 
were dressed from it on the spot. 
During the very hot weather in the summer of 
1892, when the thermometer one day rose to 102° 
in the shade, one hundred and six cases of sun- 
families of weasels—just as the short-eared owls gg ee ee e-beam iit 
suddenly appeared during the more recent plague | »- cutee, Wes ean by th © child ana We, 7 
of voles, on the southern uplands of Scotland, in| and M. E. Blanchard, at a cost of about $50,000, 
large numbers. The weasels were noticed all | as a memorial to their parents. 
making their way to the parts where the mice 
were gathered. Then the mice shifted their 
quarters, but the weasels followed. Two or 
three families, the old ones and their half-grown 
kittens, will soon move mice where they are 
about. Four or five ferocious old gray rats will 


_ An out-patient department on the north side of 
Spruce Street, opposite the hospital grounds, has 

kill more poultry of all kinds, and steal more 

eggs than all the weasel family in a district. 





been built by W. E. Garrett, Jr., in memory of his 
father. 

And there is now approaching completion a new 
set of wards on the Spruce Street front, towards 
which the family of the late Wistar Morris, who 
was long interested in the hospital, have contributed 
$150,000, 
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—By the latest advices from J. E. Rhoads, dated 
Sixth Month 7th, 1893, it appears that he and S. 
Morris were then at Mt. Barker, thirty miles from 
Adelaide, by rail. They expected to be at Adelaide 
meeting on the 10th, to have a meeting at Ballarat 
on the evening of the 16th, and to be at Melbourne 
meeting on the 18th. 

Within about a week after that, they hoped to 
leave Melbourne for New Zealand, perhaps taking 
Hobart in the route. 

Having landed at Townsville, Twelfth Month 
18th, it may be seen that they will have spent 
more than six months in Australia and Tasmania, 
in which time they have visited the aera 
ings of Rockhampton, Brisbane, Sydney, Hobart, 
Melbourne and Adelaide, with the meetings com- 
posing them—and nearly all the families of mem- 

ers and attenders of meetings; in some cases 
travelling one hundred miles or more to see one or 
two families. They have also held a few meetings 
for others than Friends; and have visited hospitals, 
prisons, orphanages and schools, and distributed 
numerous books and tracts furnished by the Book 
Committee of our Yearly Meeting. 


New England Yearly Meeting (Larger Body).— 
The meeting for business commenced at Portland, 
Maine, on Sixth Month 9th. The pastoral system 
occupied considerable time, during which remarks 
were made, showing that a paid pastorate was en- 
tirely out of harmony with the testimony of the 
Society of Friends as to religious labor. After 
considerable discussion had taken place, one of the 
ministers of the meeting observed, that it seemed 
evident that New England Yearly Meeting is not 
prepared to adopt the pastoral system as now un- 
derstood. The natural result of its adoption would 
be to cultivate a sort of papal authority. Primi- 
tive Christianity had no such intention, and its 
founder gave it no such system. Every Christian 
is a pastor, and has work todo. Some of the best 
minds in other denominations are becoming per- 
plexed over the working of their system, and it is 
our duty to show what isa free gospel ministry. 
She thought the meeting would not enter upon a 
path which would abridge the true freedom of the 
spirit, by introducing a salaried ministry. In the 
minute which was finally adopted, the need of more 
pastoral care is recognized, and it is stated as “the 
feeling of the meeting that there is need of greater 
personal responsibility on the part of our members, 
and especially of our ministers and elders, and over- 
seers, for the full performance of the great work for 
which they have been called of God, and set apart 
by the church.” 

The propositions coming from the Indianapolis 
Conference were left over for consideration next 

ear; but the preservation of old records, &c., was 
eft to the Representative Meeting. 

Timothy B. Hussey acted as Clerk the present 
year — and it was decided that the next Yearly 
Meeting should be held at Newport, the men and 
women to meet in joint session. 

These notes have been taken from the accounts 
of the Yearly Meeting published in Society jour- 
nals. We observe that mention is made of the 
singing of hymus—an innovation on the ancient 
usages of Friends which implies considerable weak- 
ness in that body. 


New York Yearly Meeting.—We have received 
the printed minutes of New York Yearly Meeting, 
held at Glen Falls, N. Y., and commencing on the 
26th of Fifth Month. ; 

The men and women met in joint session. 
There were eight or nine ministers from ether 
Yearly Meetings present with minutes. 

It was concluded that the representatives from 
each Quarterly Meeting should select three of their 
number, who together should form a committee on 
nomination, and should attend to such other busi- 
ness as might be referred to it by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Charles H. Jones was reappointed clerk. 

A telegram was sent to the President of the 
United States, poneen against opening the fair 
at Chicago on the first day of the week. 

It was decided that hereafter all moneys to be 
expended for missionary, evangelistic, Bible school 
or other religious or benevolent work should be 


raised by voluntary contribution ; the sums needed 
for regular Yearly Meeting expenses to be raised 
by quota as heretofore. 

The trustees of the Murray Fund had expended 
more than $2100, much of it in promoting educa- 
tion among the African and Indian races. 

The report of the Associated Committee on 
Indian Affairs, state that there are 35 meetings 
sustained among the Indians, and 383 of them are 
members of our Society. 

The statistical report gives the whole number of 
members as 3749. 

The delegates appointed the year before to attend 
the Conference at Indianapolis, presented a report 
of the minutes and conclusions of the Conference. 
The minute of New York Yearly Meeting speaks 
of it as a satisfactory report. It is not definitely 


stated that the meeting endorsed the conclusion of 


the conference in favor of the pastoral system, but 
this may be inferred from the fact that no protest 
against it appears on the record ; and this inference 
is strengthened by the notices contained in the re- 
port of the Evangelistic Committee of the pastoral 
system,—and by the knowledge that such preach- 
ers are employed by some of the meetings. 
o It was concluded to meet next year in New York 

ity. ; 

A Child’s Question.—The unsophisticated thought 
of a little child often comes very near to God’s 
truth. The following story related by the Chris- 
tian, carries its own moral: 

The little daughter of Oscar Michelsen, mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides, was looking at a 
copy of The Graphic, which had reached the far- 
off island which it was her parents’ mission to 
evangelize. Many of the islanders had become 
Christians, and the child knew that their conver- 
sion had transformed them from warriors into men 
of peace. Seeing a picture of some Englishmen 
with a peculiar heal dress, she asked why they 
wore feathers on their heads.’ Being told that they 
were soldiers, warriors, she asked how it was that 
they had become heathens again after being Chris- 
tians.— Bombay Guardian. 
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“ From the fundamental principle of depend- 
ence on the Spirit of Christ for that light and 
strength which were necessary to enable them 
to work out their salvation, sprang the method 
of worship which marked our early Friends. 
When assembled for Divine worship, they sat 
in solemn silence, waiting on the Lord, with 
their minds withdrawn from all outward objects, 
and from their own thoughts and imaginations; 
but maintaining an exercise of soul for the 
arising of Divine life in the hearts of those as- 
sembled. And it was only as this life was felt 
to arise in any and give ability, that they ven- 
tured to speak to the people, or offer vocal 
prayers or praises to the Lord.” 

Robert Barclay says, that when assembled 
for Divine worship, “The great work of one 
and all ought to be to wait upon God ; and re- 
turning out of their own thoughts and imagina- 
tions to feel the Lord’s presence, and know a 
gathering isto his name indeed, when He is in 
the midst, according to his promise.”—A pology, 
Prop. xi. Sect. 6. 

The pastoral system and the Home Mission 
movement are evidences of a wide departure 
from that dependence on the Lord’s putting 
forth his servants into active service, which lies 
at the basis of the former practice of our Society 
as to religious work. They imply a previous 
training or arrangement, made by man, and not 
by the Lord. A similar departure is shown in 
the conduct of those meetings of worship, where 
reading the Scriptures, singing hymns, and pre- 





arranged sermons take the place of that earnest 

exercise of spirit, in silent waiting on the Lord, 

which would be profitable for the people, and 

from which, in the Lord’s time, words of exhor- 

—_ or prayer might arise, as He should see 
est. 

The caution expressed by William Penn is 
much needed in this day:—“ All that pray, 
preach, sing, worship, &c., and not by the Light 
and Spirit of Jesus, they go before Christ, before 
Christ cometh, before He prepareth their hearts, 
and toucheth their lips with a coal from his 
heavenly altar ; and perform worship in their 
own will, time and power, and stay not for his 
leadings, and therefore all such rob Christ of 
his office, who is the Leader of the true Chris- 
tians.” 

Is there not reason to believe that much of 
the religious attivity which we witness is the 
outcome of a merely intellectual religion, and 
does not flow from the Spirit of Christ? 

In the report of the proceedings of the lately 
held London Yearly Meeting, which appeared 
in the British Friend, one of the speakers is 
represented as rejecting the doctrine of the 
atonement—that the sacrifice of the innocent 
for the guilty was a piece of Judaism which he 
could not accept. 

Without reasoning on subjects that are beyond 
the range of our faculties, or asserting that the 
infinite God could not have formed some other 

)lan for the redemption of his fellow-creatures, 
Friends have ever accepted with reverence the 
Scripture doctrines, that Christ was an offering 
for our own sins, and that propitiation is through 
Him. Robert Barclay asserts: “As we firmly 
believe, it was necessary that Christ should come, 
that by his death and sufferings He might offer 
up himself a sacrifice to God for our sins, who, 
his ownself, bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree: so we believe that the remission of sins 
which any partake of, is only in and by virtue 
or that most satisfactory sacrifice and no other- 
wise.” 

It is not surprising that from time to time 

there should have developed in the Christian 
Church, and, even in our own Society, doctrinal 
views hostile to this great truth. The fact, that 
some one-sided persons built up their scheme 
of salvation almost solely on the outward offer- 
ing of Christ, and lightly esteemed in comparison 
therewith, his equally essential work in the heart 
of man, naturally tended to produce a reaction 
on the mind, which led others to undervalue 
the importance of his outward offering. 
A similar result sometimes follows from the 
attempt to reason upon the deep themes of re- 
ligion, without the mind being clothed with 
that reverence and fear which should attend it 
on such occasions; for as the natural man 
knoweth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
because they are spiritually discerned ; it is easily 
led astray when it goes beyond its depth. The 
caution of the Psalmist is very applicable in 
such matters: “God is greatly to be feared in 
the assembly of his saints, and to be had in 
reverence of all them that are about Him.” 
Where this reverence is undermined, the soil is 
prepared for the growth of infidel sentiments. 

About the beginning of the present century 
Friends in Ireland were much exercised with 
the outcropping of such sceptical doctrines — 
in which Hannah Barnard, a minister from 
America, appeared to become entangled. 

Afterwards, on our own Continent, Elias Hicks 
and others advocated similar views; and this 
brought about a widespread separation in this 
country. 
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And now it seems that Friends in England 
have cause to be on their guard lest evil seed 
be sown among their members, which may be 
fruitful in producing error. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The exports of merchandise from 
the United States for the year ending Sixth Month 
30th, 1893, amounted to $847,423,147, as against $1,- 
030,278,148 for the previous year. The imports for 
the same period were $941,076,128, as against $827,- 
402,462, in the year ending Sixth Month 30th, 1892. 

The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that, during the year ended Sixth Month 30th, 
1893, the exports of gold from the United States ex- 
ceeded the imports by $87,506,463. In the preceding 
year the excess was but $495,873. 

On the 24th instant the director of the mint pur- 
chased 50,000 ounces of silver, at 69.6 cents per ounce. 

The American Line steamer Paris arrived at New 
York on the 21st inst., from Southampton, in six days, 
nine hours, and thirty-seven minutes, beating the 
record heretofore held by the Fuerst Bismarck. 

According to a statement sent from ae 
two hundred national banks have closed their doors 
since First Month Ist, as against less than fifty during 
the same period last year. 

Banks are suspending almost daily, from Ohio to 
the Pacific coast, the greatest number being in the 
silver producing States. Manufacturing establishments 
= the New England States, particularly, are shutting 

own. 

Miners from Colorado are coming east to the wheat 
fieliis, hoping to secure work in the harvesting. 

Governor Markham, of California, has appointed 
George C. Perkins as the successor of Senator Stanford. 
Perkins is an ex-Governor of California, and has filled 
many State offices. He is a strong Republican. 

A despatch from Huron, South Dakota, says that 
the heat was so intense on the 22nd instant that work 
in the barley and rye harvest fields was abandoned. 
The thermometer has ranged from ninety-six to one 
hundred and six during the last five days. 

The temperature at Fort McKinney, Buffalo, Wyom- 
ing, for some days, has been 112 in the shade. Nota 
drop of rain has fallen in nine weeks, and the range 
is completely destroyed. Buffalo is surrounded by 
forest fires. 

Patrick Gallagher, who is serving a term in the 
Western Penitentiary for his connection with the 
Homestead poisoning cases, on the 20th instant, sent 
for District Attorney Burleigh, and declared under 
oath that his statement regarding the innocence of 
Dempsey and Beatty was false in every particular, 
and that he, Dempsey, Beatty and Davidson are guilty 
as indicted. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 677; being 
45 more than the previous week, and 131 more than 
the corresponding week last year. Of the whole num- 
ber, 340 were under one year of age ; 352 were males, 
and 325 females: 210 died of cholera infantum ; 55 of 
consumption; 44 of marasmus; 32 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels ; 27 of convulsions; 27 of disease 
of the heart ; 17 of apoplexy ; 17 of inflammation of the 
brain; 15 of inanition; 14 of pneumonia; 13 of old 
age ; 13 of diphtheria ; 12 of dysentery ; 12 of casualties, 
and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s, 1104 a 111}; 
currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.00 a 17.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a 16.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western 
winter clear, {i2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.40 ; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.80 a $4.15 5 do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $3.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsy]lvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 67] a 68 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46} a 47 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 383 a 393 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5§ a d5}c.; good, 5 a d}c.; 
medium, 4} a 4}c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 34 a 
4jc.; Texans, 3} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra 5 a 5jc.; good, 4% a 
4jc.; medium, 4'a 4}c.; common, 3} a 4c.; culls, 2 a 
3c.; lambs, 34 a 64c. 

Hocs.—8} a 8$c. for Western. 

Forrien.—Intelligence from London confirms the 


statement that the opponents of Home Rule will force 
the Government to the premature dissolution of Par- 
liament if they can. Eighth Month 8th is the date 
fixed for the beginning of the obstructive tactics. Two 
hundred amendments to be offered to the Home Rule 
bill are in the hands of members. The Government 
hopes to be able to send the Home Rule bill to the 
House of Lords in the fourth week of Eighth Month. 
In the latter body whips have been issued to remind 
members that a full attendance must be had in Eighth 
Month for the discussion and vote on the Home Rule 
bill. The general opinion is that the bill will be dis- 
cussed there daily until midnight for a week. The 
Lords are expected to reject the bill by a vote of about 
ten to one. The minority will hardly number more 
than forty-two. The last ten clauses of the bill were 
passed in the House of Commons under the pressure 
of closure on the 24th inst. The House of Commons 
sitting as Committee of the Whole, passed, under clos- 
ure, Gladstone’s new financial clause, which proposes 
that Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial exchequer 
shall be one-third of her total revenue for six years. 

The New York Herald's correspondent reports that 
more than 16,000 men employed in agriculture are 
living in sheds, tents and vans in the open fields in 
England. Thousands of unemployed farm laborers are 
loitering in the suburbs of London. 

The London Times announces that there will be 
gathered this year the smallest acreage of wheat ever 
known in England, and oats and barley are of indif- 
ferent quality. The crop shortage has affected the 
milk supply of London. The cost of delivering milk 
in London is higher than it ever was, owing to the 
great cost of feed, and housekeepers are anxious to 
know what point the rise in the price of milk will 
reach. 

Along with the agrarian troubles comes the report 
of a threatened great strike of coal miners. The 
operators propose a reduction of one-fourth of the 
present wages in Yorkshire and Lancashire. Harold 
Frederick, the New York Times representative, says 
this strike will involve 500,000 men, with the enforced 
idleness of as many more. It is expected that this 
will be the greatest strike that has occured in England 
in twenty-five years. The miners have a fund of five 
million dollars, which will support the strikers for 
ten weeks. 

France, having demanded of the kingdom of Siam 
an ultimatum in settlement of the differences between 
the two Governments, to be decided in forty-eight 
hours, Siam has only partially agreed thereto. It is 
stated that what France claims is that within a rea- 
sonable period Siam withdraw from the fortified points 
held on the left bank of the Mekong River, and from 
the islands to which France lays claims as having 
inherited the rights of Cambodia and Annam. The 
extent to which the left bank will belong to France 
must be settled by a boundary commission. This 
cannot be decided off-hand by a diplomatic note. 

On the 24th instant the French Government notified 
the Powers that it intends to establish a blockade of 
the Siamese coast, without prejudice to the other meas- 
ures that may be taken with the object of securing to 
France the guarantees to which she claims to be en- 
titled. 

A despatch of the 18th instant, from Rome says: “A 
tornado swept down suddenly to-day on Voghera and 
Casteggio, in Piedmont. Hundreds of buildings were 
wrecked. In one section of Voghera hardly a house 
was left standing. Not a structure in either town was 
left intact. Hundreds 6f persons were injured. The 
number of dead is not known, as the bodies are buried 
in the ruins. Only seven bodies have been recovered. 

The New York Sun has the following information: 
“Details of the ravages of cholera in Mecca are even 
more terrible than stories from Russia last year. Dr. 
Chafty, the Egyptian delegate to the Sanitary Council 
of Alexandria, reports that the number of dead is more 
than twice the official figures. There were 135,000 
pilgrims in Mecca when the cholera broke out. At 
least 10 per cent. died besides a large proportion of the 
native population of 60,000. He adds that at Monna 
it has been impossible to bury the dead, who were = 
up in different places in the neighborhood. At Mah- 
mal were also found a quantity of bodies unburied. 
Returning from Monna to Mecca, the route was strewn 
with corpses. In the interior of Mecca bodies were 
lying in a state of putrifaction. When it was decided 


to carry them to the cemetery they were left three days 
unburied, owing to the absence of a sufficient number 
of grave-diggers. 

A despatch received in London on the 20th, from 
Montevideo, says the conflict in Rio Grand do Sul has 
become a series of small and utterly undecisive en- 


counters between insignificant forces of revolutionists 
and Government troops. 
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Diep, at her residence in Salem, N. J., Seventh 
Month 2nd, 1893, Saran W. Axpsortt, widow of 
Samuel Abbott, aged seventh-five years, a beloved 
member and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. J. Her kind and amiable disposition, 
and her consistent Christian character, had endeared 
her to a large circle of relatives and friends. She was 
for a long time an invalid, yet she bore her sufferings, 
which were mostly from oppression, with exemplary 
patience and resignation. 

Her trust was in the merits of her Saviour, whom 
she had long loved; and though her removal leaves a 
blank in her family and meeting, which will be keenly 
felt, the language seems in her case peculiarly appli- 
cable, “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children.” 
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